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WHEN ARE WE OLD? 

By the Author of How to be Happy though Married. 
A MAN is as old as he feels, and a woman as 
old as she looks. The number of years is of 
less importance. There are old men, like the 
late Oliver Wendell Holmes, in whom youth— 
the youthful outlook—is perennial, A friend 
asked Lord Palmerston when he considered a 
man to be in the prime of life. His lordship 
immediately replied, ‘Seventy-nine.—But,’ he 
added, with a playful smile, ‘as I have just 
entered my eightieth year, perhaps I am myself 
a little past it!’ 

Leigh Hunt quotes the following, which he 
calls ‘a delicious memorandum,’ from Mrs Inch- 
bald’s Diary: ‘I dined, drank tea, and supped 
with Mrs Whitfield. At dark, she and I and 
her son William walked out and rapped at 
the doors in New Street, and ran away.’ The 


middle-aged and a most popular authoress, adds, 
‘but such people never grow old, 

Some of us know middle-aged men who think 
it a hardship not to be allowed to play marbles, 
and even leap-frog. If they dared, they would 
still take part in boyish ‘larks.’ The death of 
Matthew Arnold, the apostle of ‘sweetness and 
light,’ was caused in his sixty-fifth year by 
leaping over a fence in a fit of juvenile high 
spirits. 

Swedenborg imagines that in heaven the 
angels advance continually to the prime of 
| youth, so that those who have been there longest 
are the youngest. Some of us have friends 
who seem to fulfil this idea. They preserve the 
freshness, guilelessness, hopefulness, and elasticity 
of youth. They have put away the weakness, 
imperfection, and immaturity of childhood ; they 
retain its open mind and heart—‘In wit, a man ; 
simplicity, a child.’ 

Many young men are more blas¢é than their 
fathers; and there are girls who are more 
) worldly wise and world-worn than their mothers. 
After talking with the venerable missionary, Dr 


narrator of this feat of a woman who was then_ 


Marsh, a young man once said: ‘What is the 
use of being young, when one sees a man of 
eighty in better spirits than the jolliest among 
us?? When an old lady who had devoted her 
life to others was congratulated, at the age of 
eighty-seven, on her remarkable vigour, she said : 
‘They never so often told me I was young as 
since I have grown old.’ This reminds us of 
the lady of ninety who said to Fontenelle, then 
eighty-five: ‘Death appears to have forgotten 
us. —‘ Hush !’ whispered the witty old man 
| hastily, putting his finger on his lips. 

The writer knows a lady who is ‘so well pre- 
served’ that she looks almost as young and is 
as much admired as her handsome daughter, 
who is engaged to be married. ‘ How does she do 
it?’ is the question of friends, who wonder and 
envy as they see her from time to time looking 
‘younger than ever.’ To some extent, no doubt, 
she does not do it at all. It is done for her 
by the splendid constitution which she has in- 
herited from a long-lived race. Then she had 
the advantage of being brought up simply and 
in the country. The roses of her youth were 
not blighted by late hours, heated ballrooms, 
and indigestible suppers. She has had few 
sorrows of her own; but she never denies 
sympathy and help to the sorrows of others. 
| And this last fact is perhaps the chief reason 
why she wears so well, for nothing tends to 
| keep the heart, and therefore the outward 
appearance, young as the nurture of kindly 
feelings and the practice of doing good. 

‘The Lord hath kept me alive, said Caleb, 
a young man of eighty-five years (Joshua 
xiv, 10, 11). ‘Even the youths shall faint and 
be weary, and the young men shall utterly 
fail; but they that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength ; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be 
weary; and they shall walk, and not faint.’ 
This was the secret of Caleb's prolonged youth. 
He had ‘followed wholly’ the Lord his God.’ 

Old age, then, does not depend on years so 
much as is generally supposed ; but if we think 
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only of years, when does it tap us on the | 
shoulder and say that it has come to keep us 
company? ‘This varies with each individual 
and the circumstances of his life. Aristotle 
said that a man is not at his best until forty- 
five. Other writers say that he is old then. 
The threescore years and ten of the Psalmist 
has been adopted by most people as the normal 
standard. Dr John Gardner, who has written 
on ‘ Longevity,’ remarks : ‘Long observation has 
convinced me that sixty-three is an age at 
which the majority of persons may be termed 
old,’ 

This last age, however, is mere infancy com- 
pared with the ages said to have been attained 
by many people. Mr C. Walford, in his Jnsur- 
ance Guide, gives a list of two hundred and 
twenty persons who, he thinks, can be shown 
to have reached the age of one hundred and 
twenty years and upwards. An American (Mr 
Joseph Perkins) has published a work in which 
he records over ten thousand cases of centen- 
arianism. In his History and Antiquities of 
Richmond (Yorkshire), Clarkson tells the fol- 
lowing story in reference to the cause ‘Howe 
v. Wastell,” in which a man called Jenkins 
gave evidence as to his age. ‘When the agent 
of Mrs Wastell went to him to find out what 
account he could give about the matter in dis- 
pute, he saw an old man sitting at the door, to 
whom he told his business. The old man said : 
“Ah can remember nought aboot it; but thee 
can find feather i’ t house, an’ ah do nought doot 
he’ll tell ye arl aboot it.” When he went into 
the house he saw another old man sitting over 
the fire, bowed down with years, to whom 
he put again his question. Only with difficulty 
could he make this old man understand what 
he wanted. But after a little time he got the 
following answer: “Ah noo nought aboot it; 
boot maybe if ye’ll go in t’ yard ye’ll meet 
wi feather, who maybe can tell ye.” The 
agent upon this thought he had met with a 
race of antediluvians. However, into the yard 
he went, and, to his no small astonishment, 
found a venerable old man with a long beard, 
and a broad leathern belt about him, chopping 
sticks. To this man he again told his business, 
and received such information as in the end 
recovered the royalty in dispute.’ 

One of the last services Dean Stanley did for 
Westminster Abbey was to cause the almost 
effaced inscription over the celebrated Old 
Parr’s grave to be recut. It is as follows: 
‘Tho: Parr of y® County of Salop. Borne in 
AP. 1483. He lived in y® reigns of Ten Princes 
viz.: K. Edw. 4, K. Edw. 5, K. Rich. 3, K. 
Hen. 7, K. Hen. 8, K. Edw. 6, Q. Ma., Q. Eliz., 
K. Ja. & K. Charles. Aged 152 yeares, and 
was Buried Here Novemb. 15, 1635.’ 

‘The old Countess of Desmond,’ who is said 
to have died at the age of one hundred and 
forty, is mentioned by Lord Bacon, Archbishop 
Usher, and Sir William Temple. The first 
assures us that ‘she did dentige [renew her 
teeth] twice or thrice, casting her old teeth, 
and others coming in their place.’ 


These cases of longevity will not seem so very 


incredible if we reflect that it is not natural 
for the lives of men to be as short as they 
are. The law of Nature is that every animal 
should live five times the number of years it 
takes to reach maturity. Im the case of man 
this is twenty-one, so that the child born with 
a good constitution should, if he lived a per- 
fectly healthy life, and were not cut off by 
accidental destructive agencies, live one hundred 
and five years. ‘There must be something 
wrong somewhere when he does not. There 
has been more or less of a murder or of a 
suicide, or the environment has been unsuit- 
able. 

When a certain Frenchwoman, eighty years 
old, was running over the catalogue of her 


ailments, her physician at last said to her; | 


‘What would you have, madam? I cannot 
make you young again!’ Ordinary practitioners 
cannot do this; but there are four famous 
Doctors who, if they cannot make us young, 
can keep us for along time from becoming old. 
Their names are Temperance, Exercise, Good 
Air, and Early Hours, Many people do not 
believe in these physicians, because they are 
cheap, unaffected, and truthful; but if they 
were more generally obeyed, old age would 
stay away much longer, and when it came, 
would be far less burdensome. 

Were people to observe moderation in all 
things—were our working classes as well fed, 
clothed, and housed as they might be—and 
were the rich to abstain from the use of 
dangerous luxuries, including idleness, no end 
of diseases and accidents would be averted, and 
the threescore years and ten would not be the 
ordinary limit, but the ordinary average of 
human life—as many living beyond that period 
as dying before it. Quiet consciences i con- 
tented minds keep away sickness and old age, 
So does the will to be well. 


The surest guide to health, say what they will, 


Is never to suppose we shall be ill; 
Most of those evils we poor mortals know, 
From doctors and imagination flow. 


As for youthful excesses, they have been well 
defined as ‘drafts upon our old age, payable 
with interest about thirty years after date’ A 
young man said to a man of ninety years of 
age: ‘How do you live so long and be so 
well?’ The old man took the youngster to an 
orchard, and, pointing to some trees full of 
apples, said: ‘I planted these trees when I was 
a boy, and do you wonder that now I am 
permitted to gather the fruit of them? We 
gather in old age what we plant in our youth. 
‘As I approve,’ says Cicero, ‘of a youth that 
has something of the old man in him, so I am 
no less pleased with an old man that has some- 
thing of the youth. He that follows this rule 
may be old in body, but can never be so in 
mind.’ 

The ingredients of health and long life are 


Great temperance, open air, 
Easy labour, little care. 


If men would only take as much care of 
themselves as they do of watches or other 
machines of which they have charge, they 
would not grow old and wear out nearly so 
soon. Sir Benjamin Richardson relates a con- 
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yersation which he once had with an engineer 
who had charge of a large stationary engine. 
The man surprised the eminent physician by 
telling him that this engine had been working 
as true as steel ninety years, ‘And do you 
know, he added, ‘it has had eight masters, I 
am the eighth who has had the care of it; the 
others are ull either dead or worn out, and yet 
it goes on as if it were as young as ever.— 
Very strange, sir, isn’t it? that an engine should 
live so much longer than a man; and it is not 
hard work for us either, or exposed work, for 
the room is always warm and comfortable, and 
the place is of course clean and light,’ | 

‘What did the men die from?’ asked the 
Doctor. 

‘Well, three or four, I am afraid, died of 
drink ; another, of bad temper; another, of 
worry ; aud soon, But the engine went on all 
the same.’ 

‘The fate of the engine,’ says Dr Richardson, 
‘its long life and continued industry, puzzled 
the man. He often in his lonely hours thought 
of it, and wondered how many men would | 
follow him before the engine began to break 
down. It did not puzzle me. That engine 
worked a great many hours a day, truly; but | 


over that, they do not feel old, though they 
are eighty years of age. 
When are we old? 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most 
lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best, 


This seems to be what the prophet Isaiah 


, means when he says tliat in the new Jerusalem 


‘there shall be no more an infant of days, nor 
an old man that hath not filled his days: for 
the child shall die an hundred years old; but 
the sinner being an hundred years old shall be 
accursed,’ 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK* 
CHAPTER III.—A VILE BARGAIN. 


CaN any one explain why it is that West End 
money-lenders usually affect streets in which 
Wine-merchants have their offices and cellars ? 
Mr Lewis Levvinson, who always reached his 
offices in that particularly neat brougham so 
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it was equable in its work; it never ran loose ;, Well known at the principal theatre doors iia 
it was true in its vocation; it was bright as first-night performances, would have been in- 
a new pin, clean in every point; it was served | sulted if any one had spoken of him as a 
with the best but simplest fuel-food ; it had its, money-lender—his profession being finance, and 
furnace tubes clear; it was saved from friction , his place of business in a particularly aristo- 
by having its parts oiled; and it drank nothing | cratic-looking house in St James’s, of which 


but water. So it lived on through nearly three 
generations, with a good chance of living through | 
three more; it was allowed, in fact, to make 
the most of its physical life. Its masters did 
not make the most of their lives; they might | 
have been somewhat industrious, but they were | 
not so orderly, so true, so steady, so clean as 
they made the engine; they had not learned 
so well how to find the best food and drink 
for their own labour as they had found for the 
engine.’ 

Speaking of Ephraim, the prophet Hosea 
says: ‘Gray hairs are here and there upon him, 
yet he kuoweth not.’ Many people resemble 
Ephraim in this respect. They will not recog- 
nise the fact that they are yetting on in lite, 
and not so young as they were. So they make 
themselves ridiculous by dressing and acting in| 
a juvenile way. They take liberties with their | 
health, and play games for which they have | 
neither wind nor limb, They force their com- | 
pany upon youngsters, and are indignant when , 
these keep them at a respectful distance. 

Others acquiesce too readily in old age. In- 
stead of resisting it, they make ‘I’m getting 
old’ an excuse for mental and bodily laziness, 
Their tempers become grumpy, and they allow 
themselves to fall into the boring ways of an 
vld fogy. 

Athletes are said to have a second breath. | 
After they have exhausted their first strength, | 
there is a rallying of the system, and then they 
have come to their second breath, When they | 
are on their second breath, they hold out a 
great while. So it is with our thoughts about 
growing old. We have a sad feeling to get 
over, which arises from the consciousness that 
we are becoming aged; but after men have got 


the whole basement extending half under the 
street was extensively cellared. So much was 
this the case, that when Brant Dalton stepped 
out of a cab and entered the door, there was 
a fine strong ether-like odour strangely sug- 
gestive of pale dinner sherry chemically 
matured. 

A clerk in a well-furnished office gave him 
a look of recognition, half-way toward a smile, 
and thought that Mr Levvinson would see hii, 

laced a chair, aud went out into the hall, 
eaving Brant soiling the cushion of the chair 
by planting one foot thereon, and scowling 
round the place, biting his under lip and 
occasionally uttering an angry ejaculation. 

‘How long’s he going to keep me here?’ he 
said, at the end of about a minute; and he 
walked to the mirror over the fireplace, exam- 
ined the flower in his button-hole, curled up 
the ends of his carefully tended moustache, 
took up his well-brushed hat, and put it on 
again with the slightest suggestion of a cock, 


| and then saw that the clerk had re-entered the 


room, 

‘Well? 

‘Mr Levvinson will see you, sir.’ 

‘All right. You needn’t come; I know tlie 
way. 

‘Yes, sir, of course ; but Mr Levvinson prefers 
his clients to be shown up.’ 

‘Clients? Slaves!’ thought Brant as he fol- 
lowed the man up the thickly carpeted stone 
staircase to the first floor. ‘Only let me once 
get clear of the brute !’ 

Mr Levvinson’s business was so private and 
confidential that he conducted it in no back- 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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rooms communicating with others, but in the 
handsome drawing-room provided with double 
doors, double windows, the surroundings of 
pictures, sculpture, and bric-a-brac, such as 
would have formed the nucleus of a museum, 
while the rich hangings, pieces of valuable 
tapestry, and thick carpets and Eastern rugs 
acted as mufflers to voices, even if raised in 
anger or dispute. 

Into this room Brant was ushered, and as 
the doors closed behind him with a peculiar 
click which indicated that the clerk had passed 
through, a keen, dark, slightly gray personage, 
with the look of one who had been sharpened by 
long contact with hard men, rose from an easy- 
chair and held out his hand—a_ well-shaped, 
thin, but particularly white hand. 

‘Ah, my dear Dalton!’ he said, ‘what a 
lovely morning. So sorry to bring you here. 
What is the latest good thing on the turf? 

‘Morning ! 
sulkily and without removing his hat. 
your letter: what is it?’ 

‘Bile, I should say, my dear fellow,’ came 
the reply with a smile which showed some very 
white teeth. ‘Try one of these?’ 

The speaker took a cigarette box from the 


‘I got 


table and held it out to his visitor, who made | 


an angry gesture. 

‘No? Well, I will; I’ve not had my morning 
whiff yet. Hah!’ he continued, as he lit the 
cigarette at a taper burning on a filigree silver 
stand. ‘These are some choice tobacco sent me 
from Alexandria. Better try one.’ 

‘I’ve no time to stop here smoking, 
Brant, snatching one of the little rolls from 
the box and lighting it impatiently. ‘Now, 
then, Levvinson, what is it? If you’ve dragged 
me here to tell me my paper’s overdue, I knew 
it. I haven’t any money, and I don’t know 
when I shall have, so there !’ 

‘Dear me!’ said the keen-looking man, 
watching his visitor with half-closed eyes as he 
stood see-sawing heel and toe upon a thick rug. 
‘Now, don’t you think, my dear boy, you 
could have said that just as easily and far more 
comfortably if you had taken a chair?’ 

As he spoke, he let himself subside into the 
one from which he had risen, and looked 
mockingly at Brant. 

‘Hooked, and of course you’ll play me as 
long as you like, said Brant with quite a 
sneer; and taking off his hat he banged it 
down upon a buhl table, laid his ivory-handled 
cane across it, and hitching up the knees of his 
trousers, threw himself back in the nearest 
chair. ‘Now, then, say it out, and get it 
over.’ 

‘My dear Dalton, you would never do for a 


financier, said Levvinson, with a meaning smile. 


‘The suaviter in modo is wanted there.—Like 
these cigarettes ?’ 

‘Confound the cigarettes! 
want ?” 

‘I sent you a line, my dear Dalton, because 
I wanted to see you.’ 

‘What for?’ 

‘On _ business,’ 

‘Then you do not send for me because—on 
account of—money ?’ 


‘Yes, I did’ 


What is it you 


| stump of the last. 
How should I know?’ said Brant through his half-closed eyes had shown him 


said | 


| 
| 


Brant’s manner had been eager on hearing 
the word business; but it became gloomy and 
sullen at the financier’s last announcement. In 


| fact, his aspect was what is generally known 


as chop-fallen. 

‘Don’t be disheartened, my dear Dalton. Any 
one would think you had no expectations,’ 

‘Oh no, they wouldn't,’ said Brant; ‘not if 
they saw me here.’ 

‘That’s not so bad, my dear Dalton. Any 
one who says you are not a sharp-witted fellow 
either does not know you, or is a fool. But 
you are quite right: if you had no expectations, 
you would not be here. Who would lend money 
to a man who had nothing to make a return 
seem likely? But have another cigarette ; they 
are very short.’ 

He leaned forward to hand the box, and then 
| took another, lighting it daintily from the 
Then, after a side-glance 


that his visitor had lit the second cigarette, he 
drew one leg over the other, placed his hands 
| behind his head, and said quietly: ‘What 
, would you think, my dear Dalton, if I pro- 
| we to place a heavy sum of money in your 
' hands ?” 

‘Two things,” replied Brant shortly. ‘At 
how much per cent.? and what for?’ 

‘T’ll take it that you have said the two 
things, my dear Dalton; and I'll answer your 
questions frankly. It is as well to be quite 
_ plain in business: I always am.’ 

‘Yes, you are,’ said Brant meaningly. 

‘An unfair innuendo, my dear Dalton,’ said 
the financier quietly, ‘for when you have come 
to borrow money of me, I have told you what 
my percentage would be. High, perhaps, but 
not too high for the risk: and then I have 
given you a cheque for what you asked; no 
deduction for interest in advance, no cigars, 
wine, or paintings: but the cash,’ 

Brant nodded, 

‘Be just, then, my dear fellow. Now, then, 
/for my answers. A heavy sum in cash as a 
;douceur or fee for what you will do for me. 
Not a loan. That is an answer to your first 
| question—“ What for?” will take longer. Now, 
then : you have lost pretty heavily lately.’ 

‘How do you know?’ cried Brant roughly. 
| “I pay people to tell me what is going on,’ 
said Levvinson quietly. ‘And one way and 
,another, you must be rather tightly fixed. 
Gambling does not pay, my dear Dalton, believe 
me’ 
_ ‘Look here; if you’re going to lecture me, 
_ Mr Levvinson, I am off, cried Brant shortly. 
| ‘What an impatient irritable boy it is,’ said 
| Levvinson, laughing. ‘Here; go on with your 
cigarette and I’ll explain. I want you to help 
me, my dear fellow, and in return I will place 
such a cheque in your hands as shall make 
you easy for some time to come.’ 

‘So long as it isn’t dirty work, I’m ready,’ 
said Brant ; ‘so go on.’ 

‘Dirty work! Absurd! A little bit of di- 
lomacy, my dear fellow, nothing more.—Look 
ere: your firm has invented an electro motor 
of a very peculiar nature. It is a miraculous 
success, and will be invaluable for naval 


purposes.’ 
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‘What?’ cried Brant, with a laugh; ‘nonsense !’ 

‘It is a fact,’ said Levvinson quietly. ‘While 
you have been enjoying life, like the handsome 
young butterfly you are, that dear good busy 
old bee of an uncle of yours has been making 
honey and sealing it all in private cells with- 
out trusting you with the key,’ 

Brant winced, and Levvinson saw it, but he 
did not stir. 

‘Well, my dear Dalton, the invention being a 
marvel, and likely to prove of incalculable 
value to a warlike nation, our dear uncle, as a 
patriot and a business man combined, has sold 
all rights and the secret of this invention to 
the Government.’ 

‘Impossible ! 
Brant, startled into utterance. 
you know this? 

‘By money, my dear Dalton. 
anything with coin.’ 

‘Oh! Can you?’ said Brant sarcastically. ‘I 
have not found it so. But suppose we have 
produced this wonderful motor: what then?’ 

Levvinson looked at his visitor for a moment 
or two, and then turned his eyes to the table, 
drew forward a silver ash-tray and carefully 


I should have known,’ cried 
‘But how do 


One can do 


removed the gray powder from the end of his | 


cigarette. 

‘That being so—and it is, my dear Dalton— 
I want the drawings, plans, and descriptions as 
laid down by the inventor—in other words, the 
whole scheme.’ 

‘Oh! indeed!’ cried Brant with a forced 
laugh. ‘May I ask what for? 

‘If you like. I shall simply reply that it 
would be a pity for the officials in Whitehall to 

igeon-hole so valuable an invention, and per- 
aps never make the smallest use of it—-I 
should pay very handsomely.’ 

‘T should think you would,’ said Brant con- 
temptuously. ‘Is that all? 

‘Yes, save that I want you to bring me those 
plans.’ 

‘Oh! to be sure,’ cried Brant, gazing hard at 
the perfectly dressed nonchalant man_ before 
him. ‘And so you think, because I have 
stooped to borrow money of you, instead of 
worrying my uncle, that I should be scoundrel 
enough to steal them. That I am a thief!’ 

‘Absurd! Never use strong language in 
business matters, my dear Dalton. As you 
may surmise, I am only the agent in this case, 
acting for a foreign Government, which is ready 
to be generous to any one who will serve it. 
Steal! Thief! My dear boy, of what are you 
thinking? Petty transactions between man and 
man are so dubbed, just as, should you kill 
me or I killed you, people would call it 
murder; but if a Government destroyed thou- 
sands, it is war. So in this case you obtain 
these plans for me, and I pass them on to a 
foreign Government, then it becomes di- 
plomacy.’ 

‘Oh, that’s diplomacy, is it? said Brant. 

‘Yes, my dear Dalton, with a quid pro quo 
to the tune of a thousand pounds.’ 

‘Shared with Mr Lewis Levvinson, eh ?’ cried 
Brant, ‘and the sharers share a cancelled bill 
or two.’ 

‘My dear Dalton, you must have got into 
very bad hands before you came to me. 
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Really, my dear boy, your experience of human 
nature must have been very sad. I must ask 
you to recollect that you are dealing with a 
gentleman, whose word of honour in this trans- 
action would be as good as any bond. Bring 
me the complete scheme of that invention, so 
that it can be worked ont abroad; and I, 
trusting you that it is complete, will immedi- 
ately place in your hands Bank of England 
notes for a thousand pounds,’ 

‘And confoundedly poor pay, too, for making 
a man turn a thief, 

‘Diplomat, my dear Dalton, a diplomat,’ 
said Levvinson, watching him keenly through 
his half-closed eyes. A thousand pounds is a 
very serviceable sum—a great deal can be done 
with it; but I am only the agent acting for a 
Government willing to be generous. It is my 
duty of course to study their interests; but I 
confess it seems to me too small a douceur 
for so important a transaction, and I shall 
take it upon myself to double the amount 
named. Two thousand pounds sterling, my 
dear Dalton, for those plans.’ 

‘Two thousand pounds, cried Brant, starting 
up, ‘for behaving like a scoundrel, betraying 
my uncle’s trust !’ 

‘You complained, my dear fellow, that very 
little trust was placed in you.’ 

‘Never you mind that. I’m not going to 
betray the secrets of our firm. You’ve got hold 
of the wrong man, Lewis Levvinson. Pay some 
one else: that blackguard who has betrayed so 
much already,’ 

‘Sit down, my dear Dalton. What a hot- 
blooded, impetuous boy you are. I see now 
why it is that you so often run short of money. 
You must curb yourself, and practise calcula- 
tion a little more. Chess would be the making 
of you.’ 

Brant in spite of himself yielded to the 
man’s influence, and sank back in his chair 
once more, snatched up another cigarette, and 
began to smoke furiously. 

‘Ah, that’s better, said Levvinson. ‘Ver 
good tobacco that, is it not? The Khedive’s 
special brand. Now, my dear Dalton, do, pray, 
look at this transaction from a business man’s 
point of view, and as an affair that is no petty 
question of buying and selling, but a national 
matter.’ 

‘I do, said Brant shortly. ‘You ask me to 
rob my uncle and betray my country.’ 

‘Pish! My dear boy, I ask you nothing of 
the kind. Now listen to reason,’ 

‘T’ll have nothing to do with it’ 

‘Very well; but let me remind you of how 
matters stand. There, be calm and go on 
smoking. If you do not put this money in 
your pocket, some one else will, for I look 
upon the matter as done. I shall have the 
drawings and plans—tracings of them, and I 
shall have to pay; but I would rather put the 
money in your pocket than in that of any 
other man.’ 

‘You won’t get them,’ cried Brant. 

‘Indeed !—But to continue. You are not 
well treated at the office: less trusted than one 
of the clerks.’ 

‘Why, it would ruin the old man’ 

‘Nonsense! He would lose, of course, and be 
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furious, But why should you trouble about | 
that? Will he let you have money to live like 
a gentleman? No; you are forced to come to 
me.—You are deeply attached to your cousin.’ 

Brant swung himeelf round fiercely ; but 
Levvinson did not meet his eyes, only went on 
talking in a quiet convincing tone. 

‘A sweet lady, my dear Dalton, and worth 
the winning. But the old man has already 
nipped your aspirations in the bud, and under 
the present state of affairs he never will con- 
sent to a union. Why not help me in this? 
It will go a long way toward making you in- 
dependent of him; and if he went down a 
little, you would go on and be in a position 
possibly to dictate.’ 

Brant threw his half-smoked cigarette into 
the grate. 

‘You might—you see I speak plainly—you 
might injure him a little ; but in so doing you 
would benefit yourself and his daughter. He 
has had his innings. It is your turn now.’ 

‘To be a thief and a traitor to my country !’ 
cried Brant. 

‘Absurd boy!’ said Levvinson, with a little 
laugh, as if the other’s firmness was amusing. 
‘With three thousand pounds in your pocket, 
you would be independent of the old man; and | 
if you wished it, independent of me. But if | 
I might advise, I would not throw Lewis Lev- | 
vinson over, my dear Dalton. Oblige me in| 
this, and you will make a good friend. It 
might be in my power to put a very good | 
thing or two in your way. Come, your hand | 
upon it. Such a trifle—a few hours shut up | 
with the documents and some fine  tracing- 


| 
\ 


aper’ 

‘No, said Brant firmly. ‘I’Il be hanged if 
I stoop so low even for what you hinted at.’ 

‘Or that fine transparent tracing-linen,’ con- 
tinued Levvinson, without heeding the inter- 
ruption. ‘Then you double it all, and bring 
it to me sealed in an envelope; it is a per- 
fectly private transaction in secret service. 
Then you have herewith bank-notes to the 
value of four thousand pounds in your 
pocket.’ 

As this was said very slowly, and with a 
slight emphasis upon the four, Brant’s breath 
came heavily, and there was a singing in his 
ears. He started forward, but threw himself 
back with his teeth pressed hard together, and 
something like a faint groan escaped him, as 
he had a vision of freedom and enjoyment 
before him, with far onward in the future his 
cousin Rénée smiling upon his suit: but he 
uttered no word, and Levvinson’s clear soft voice 
went on delivering words which sounded like 
empty nothings, but were really full of the 
deepest meaning. 

‘Then as to the trifling matter outstanding, 
my dear Dalton, I should feel bound to say to 
a man who had proved himself so great a friend, 
“Never worry about that; pay me at your con- 
venience, dear boy.”’ 

‘No,’ cried Brant, springing up firmly now. 
‘Tempt some one else, and get the papers if you 
can. I don’t believe there are any such plans 
in existence ; but I’ll do no such dirty work, 
and I’ll go straight from here and put the old 
man upon his guard.’ 


As he spoke he caught up his hat and cane, 

And now Levvinson rose too, but in the 
quietest and most deliberate fashion. 

‘One moment, my dear Dalton, he said, 
‘You must forgive me for misjudging you. I 
never gave you credit for so much firmness and 
prompt decision. There you are a true diplo- 
mat, and ought to rise high in whatever you 
take up.’ 

Brant looked at him mockingly as he put on 
his hat, and then glanced in a mirror. 

‘You force my hand,’ continued Levvinson, 
‘and I must now speak out finally. I tell you 
frankly that there are those in your uncle’s 
employ who will get me what I want.’ 

‘You cannot get it,’ 

‘I will get it,’ said Levvinson quietly ; ‘but 
I prefer to obtain it without trouble—from 
you. Now listen: I should detest to do any- 
thing unpleasant over your monetary affairs.’ 

‘Threats now?’ said Brant mockingly. 

‘I have not threatened. Don’t force me to 
do so. Once more I ask you to oblige me, and 
I will now go to the limit entrusted to me. 
Get me those papers—a trifle in your case, and 
then feel independent of your uncle, and all 
he can say or do,’ 

‘I will not.’ 

‘Hear me out, my dear Dalton,’ said Levvin- 
son very softly. ‘Bring what I want, and there 
shall be no deduction, commission, or paper. I 
will place in your hands directly the sum that 
will enable you to carry out every plan you 
may have i petto, for I promise you in the 
name of the Government for which I act an 
immediate payment of five thousand pounds.’ 

‘Five thou.?’ cried Brant, excitedly. 

‘Yes: five—There, your hand upon it as a 
man,’ cried Levvinson now quickly as he ex- 
tended his own. 

Brant sprang forward, and in another instant 
it would have been grasped to seal the iniqui- 
tous contract, but with an oath he dashed the 
extended palm away, strode out of the room, 
and the doors closed heavily behind him with 
their peculiar click. 

At that moment a large easy-chair half hidden 
by the hangings at the far window was slowly 
thrust back, and the figure of a tall slight 
Spanish-looking man rose from where it had 
lain back unseen. It was the living present- 
ment of one of Velasquez’s handsomest faces 
above the faultless dress of an English gentle- 
man ; and the fresh comer upon the scene stood 
with his high forehead wrinkled as he buttoned 
one of his gloves. 

‘An hour wasted, Mr Levvinson. But you 
have other cards to play ?’ 

There was only a slight foreign accent in 
the voice, so slight that it was hardly per- 
ceptible. 

‘Oh yes, Count, several; but the hour has 
not been wasted.’ 

‘I say yes, and it was very wearisome. I do 
not like playing such a part as this. But you 
must get these plans.’ 

‘I have got them, said Levvinson. 

‘Got them ? 

‘Well, sir, good as got them.’ : 

‘But he refused point-blank. He said deci- 
sively that he would not.’ 
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‘Yes, said Levvinson quietly, as he offered 
the cigarettes and then the taper; ‘but do not 
have any doubts about that. Talk only. I 
know my man,’ 


CURIOSITIES OF ADVERTISING. 


ADVERTISEMENT, Which somebody has called 
the breath of trade, and somebody else has 
styled the lubricating oil that makes the wheel 
of commerce run, is only about two hundred 
years old. At all events, it is to the reign of 
Charles II. that one must look for the first 
extensive use of the public prints by adver- 
tisers; but if one chooses to go back to the 
stentorian ‘What dye lack?’ of the London 
*prentice boys, it will be only to find that one 
must go farther back still in order to reach the 
real beginning of the art. For it is an art, as 
well as a science, and an art which flourishes 
by expenditure. It is not so very long since 
Thackeray was moved to moralisation by an 
advertisement of Warren’s blacking on the 
Egyptian Pyramids, yet such a thing to-day 
would excite no surprise. Were a traveller 
across the Kalahari Desert now to come upon 
a collection of ‘Moonshine Hair-wash’ coupons, 
he would simply note it as an instance of 
enterprise. Blacking on the Pyramids! Why, 
are not our seas covered with argosies of pills 
worth a guinea a box? And do not the very 
clouds rain down upon us eulogies of the 
virtues of some American watch, or other 
‘notion,’ which the aeronaut takes up with him 
in lieu of sand ballast ? 

It was George Cruikshank, if we remember 
aright, who drew for a blacking-manufacturer 
a wondrous picture of an astonished cat gazing 
at herself in the speckless surface of a Hessian 
boot, polished to refulgence by the use of the 
blacking. Since then, the art of pictorial ad- 
vertisement has developed enormously, and if 
we do not see anything more clever than Cruik- 
shank’s design, we see an infinite variety. Who 
does not know how two great Royal Academicians 
have immortalised a certain soap? We do not 
know how much Cruikshank got for his aston- 
ished cat, but Messrs Pears are said to have 
paid £20,000 in the purchase and reproduction 
of Millais’ famous ‘Soap Bubbles.’ Every street 
hoarding is a mural exhibition of the art of puff, 
and these exhibitions are more in keeping with 
their surroundings than the dreadful signposts 
that disfigure the fair face of Nature, so that 
he who runs by rail may read of some vaunted 
pain-kiHer or pig-fattener. And in place of 
Cruikshank’s cat, have we not a familiar monkey 
in full dress careering round the globe in shoes 
of swiftness in order to spread the glad tidings 
of something whose virtues are largely expressed 
in negatives? How familiar has the benevolent 
Simian become! Yet think of it, how many 
other familiar forms, faces, and formulas one 
meets with month after month and year after 
ear, bound up with the monthly copy of our 
avourite magazine, or showered upon us through 
our letter-box. Sometimes it is a_ brilliant 
butterfly in variegated colours, sometimes a 
hirsute female or a gurgling baby, and some- 
times the plain and positive statement that 


‘Pumblechook’s Paste is the Best,’ or the friendly 
though gratuitous advice—‘When you ask for 
Tommy’s Tooth-powder, see that you get it.’ 

We would all miss these more or less in- 
genious and ingenuous announcements, especi- 
ally the publishers and proprietors of news- 
papers and periodicals. In fact, but for the 
advertiser, the modern newspaper would be an 
impossibility. The advertiser not only purveys 
for the public—he practically provides the news 
of the world. Does anybody suppose that the 
penny he pays for his morning journal will 
cover the cost of all the reading matter for 
which he looks daily as eagerly as for his 
breakfast? Certainly not the least interesting 
portion of the reading matter for the thought- 
ful student in what Pope called the proper 
study of mankind—namely, Man—are the adver- 
tising columns, Therein one may find an in- 
finite variety of food for reflection—in the 
display of the wants, wishes, faults, virtues, 
rivalries, and eccentricities of all classes of the 
community. The advertisement sheet is the 
reflex of the social and industrial life of a 
people, as well as the patent of its commercial 
enterprise. 

There is both likeness and difference between 
the advertisements one sees in one’s daily paper 
and those one finds stitched up with the 
magazines or displayed on the walls, The 
costliness of the numerous pictorial and other 
ingenious devices, many of them by renowned 
artists, must be obvious to the merest tyro; 
and when to such striking appeals to the eye 
we find allied presents of oath, calendars, and 
artistic trifles, and generous offers of pianos, 
bicycles, sewing-machines, and all sorts of 
things to those who will help forward the 
work of advertisement, one is lost in wonder 
how it can pay. Princely incomes are ex- 
ewe by some of the large purveyors in 
ringing and keeping their wares before the 
public. When a certain well-known soap con- 
cern was not long ago turned into a Limited 
Liability Company, it was stated that the adver- 
tising bill ran over eighty thousand pounds per 
annum. If we are not mistaken, the late 
‘Professor’ Holloway expended even more in 
vaunting the virtues of his pills and ointment, 
and with what pecuniary result is pretty well 
known, And it has been frequently proved 
that a business which has been built up by 
advertising will rise or fall according as the 
advertising is maintained or reduced. In prac- 
tical business, indeed, ‘once an advertiser, always 
an advertiser,’ seems to be the invariable rule. 

Among the most remarkable of modern-day 
advertisements are those which refer to specifics 
for every disease under the sun. The number 
of ‘perfect cures’ is so large that the only room 
for wonder is that any disease should remain 
to be cured. Not less marvellous than the 
qualities of the medicines are the length and 
liberality with which some of them are adver- 
tised. And the money spent in advertising 
pills ought to be enough to cure earthquakes 


—not to mention the endowment of hospitals. 
But after all, this kind of thing is not new. 
| Here, for instance, is the advertisement of one 
Thomas Smith, a quack of the last century : ‘In 
| King Street, Westminster, at the Queen’s Arms 
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an Corn-cutter liveth Taomas Smita, who by 
experience and ingenuity has learnt the art of 
taking out and curing all manner of Corns 
without pain or drawing blood. He likewise 
takes out all manner of Nails which cause any 
disaster, trouble, or pain, which no man in 
England can the like. He cures the Toothache 
in half an hour, let the pain be never so great, 
and cleanses and preserves the Teeth. He 
can, with God’s assistance, perform the same in 
a little time. . . . The famousest Ware in Eng- 


land, which never fails to cure the Toothache | 


in half an hour, price One Shilling the bottle. 
Likewise a Powder for cleansing the teeth, 
which makes them as ivory without wearing 
them, and without prejudice to the gums, One 
Shilling the box. Also two sorts of Water for 
curing the Scurvy in the gums: though they 
are eaten away to the bottom, it will heal 
them and cause them to grow as firm as ever, 
very safe—without Mercury or any unwhole- 
some Spirit. To avoid counterfeits, they are 
only sold at his own house, price of each bottle 
Half-a-crown, or more, according to the bigness, 
with directions.’ 

This is not quite so ingenious as the Amer- 
ican dentist who advertised: ‘Teeth extracted ; 
without Pain, two dollars; with Pain, one 
dollar” This is pithy and to the point. There 
is no mistaking the intention of the advertiser, 
and the patient is quite free to make his own 
choice. 

Apropos of medical advertisements, we have 
come across the following in an old Stamford 
newspaper: ‘Whereas the majority of Apothe- 
caries in Boston have agreed to pull down the 
price of Bleeding to Sixpence, let these certifie 
that Mr RicHarpD CxiarKE, Apothecary, will 
bleed anybody at his shop, Gratzs.’ 

Contrast with the foregoing advertisement 
of Thomas Smith’s, the following, which is a 
type of what one sees every day in every 
newspaper in the land : ‘All Diseases Cured with 
Herss, after failure everywhere; free advice, 


10 till 2, and 4 till 8; or write-—BDotanic Hall.’ | 


Do our people really believe in such profes- 
sions? Do any suppose that an illiterate herb- 
alist can do what the most highly trained 
medical skill cannot effect? We fear that many 
people are innocent and credulous enough to do 
so, for advertisements cost money, and adver- 
tisers could not and would not incur the cost 
if it did not pay them. 

Soap, which now is the subject of the most 
extensive, complicated, and often artistic adver- 
tising of the century, was an early material for 
advertisement. In Dr Robert Chambers’s Book 
of Days, for instance, among a number of 
examples given of curious advertisements in 
the seventeenth century, we find the following, 
dated 1680: ‘WitttaAM Devat, at the sign of 
the Angel and Stilliards in St Ann’s Lane, near 
Aldersgate, London, maketh Castile, Marble, 
and White Soap as good as any man eells: 
tryed and proved, and sold at very reasonable 
rates’—‘As good as any man sells,’ observe, 
not ‘matchless,’ or capable even of washing 
a shipwrecked crew ashore, like some modern 
saponifiers we read of. 

In Edinburgh newspapers of 1709 we have 
seen the following grimly suggestive advertise- 


ments: ‘All sorts of Dead Cloathes made after 
the British fashion, are made by JANET CHAMERS 
in Patrick Turnbull’s, Goldsmith, at the head 
of Forester’s Wynd, at as reasonable rates ag 
anywhere.” And: ‘All sorts of Grave Cloathes 
of woollen, ready made for men, women, and 
children, as fine and as fashionable as any 
which are to be sold at Mistres CHrystiR’s in 
Dunse.” What was the British fashion, and 
what constituted fashionableness in such grave 
affairs, we are unable to explain; but among 
the collection of advertisements of Charles 
II.’s time above referred to is this one: ‘At 
the sign of the Golden Pall and Coffin, a Coffin- 
maker’s shop at the upper end of the Old 
Change, near Cheepside, there are ready made 
to be sold very tashionable laced and_ plain 
dressings for the dead of all sizes, with very 
fashionable coffins, that will secure any corps 
above ground without any ill scent or other 
annoyance as long as shall be required.’ Hap- 
pily, this kind of thing is not met with nowa- 
days, although the purveyors of mourning lose 
/no opportunity of letting everybody know where 
‘to go for the garb of woe. 

Here is the case of a widow who advertises 
‘her wants in a recent daily newspaper in a 
somewhat mysterious manner: ‘Would Lady 
or Gentleman kindly Lend Respectable Young 
Widow, Good Home, £5 for Rent ? Repaid 
monthly. No. —, Office’ This is some- 
thing like a prize puzzle. Does the ‘respect- 
‘able young widow’ want the loan of a good 
| home or a five-pound note, or both? And what 
is it she proposes to repay monthly? Her need 
‘may have been urgent, but her grammar is 
| defective. 
| Telegraphese is a species of elliptical expres- 
sion that has resulted from the use of the 
telegraph. When people have to pay for every 
word, they necessarily reduce the number as 
much as possible. The same result may be 
observed in the ‘Wanted’ columns of the news- 
papers, where the most surprising abbreviations 
may sometimes be seen. Look at the following, 
for instance: ‘General (experienced) Wanted ; 
no family; superior place; references.’ No 
retired military officers, of course, need apply. 
A general servant is meant; and though the 
male mind may ponder in amazement over a 
request for ‘Cook (plain): flannel washing,’ or 
‘no washing,’ he may rest content in the belief 
| that his better-half knows better. 

The oddities of foreigners who advertise in 
English, not exactly ‘as she is spoke,’ have 
frequently called up a smile. Here is a speci- 
men of a genuine hotel advertisement of some 
fifty years ago: ‘Mr Dewir in the Golden 
Apple art of the Burges Gate at Ghent, has 
the honour to prevent the Persons who would 
come at his house, that they should find there 
always good and spacious Lodging, a Table 
served at their taste, Wine of any quality, &c. 
Besides he hires horses and chaises, which shall 
be of a great conveniency for the Travelleir. 
The Bark of Bruges depart and arrives every 
day before his door. He dares flatter himself 
that they shall be satisfied, as well with the 
cheapness of the price as with the cares such 
/an establishment requires.’ 
| As another specimen of foreigners’ English 
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take the following playbill of an English enter- | London, and will probably offer to work 


tainment in Paris in 1829: ‘A Grand Enter- 
tainment Concert and Ball will be given at 
Monsieur Lemer pres du Port de Charenton, 
No. 5. To open with the favourite comic song 
called the mill after witch will be given a part 
of Macbeath a song and Resitation after witch 
a favourite hornpipe. A gentleman a performer 
in provencal parts will appear in imetations of 
the great English actars from Paris, afterwards 
the prinsopal parts of Douglas or the noble 
shepsard after witch a grand terifac combat 
then to be given a Resitation, comic duet, 
songs &c., the whole to conclude with a Ball. 
Music is provided. Enteornce at 4 past 6 to 
begin at past 7. Tickets to be had of Mr 
Joseph Turner, James Riley, John Liwois or 
at che wouse.’ 

Among the curiosities of advertising may 
surely be placed the first advertisement of the 
first steamer that plied for hire in Great 
Britain—namely, Henry Bell’s Comet. Thus ran 
the advertisement in the Glasgow Courier of 
1812: ‘Steam Passage Boat, the Comet, between 
Glasgow, Greenock, and Helensburgh. For Pass- 
engers only. The subscriber having at much 
expense fitted up a handsome vessel to ply 
upon the river Clyde between Glasgow and 
Greenock—to sail by the Power of Wind, Air, 
and Steam, he intends that the vessel shall 
leave the Broomielaw on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 


and Saturdays about Mid-day, or at such time | 


thereafter as may answer from the state of the 
tile, and to leave Greenock on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays in the morning to 
suit the tide. The elegance, comfort, safety, and 
speed of this vessel require only to be proved 
to meet the approbation of the Public; and the 
Proprietor is determined to do everything in 
his power to merit public encouragement. The 
terms are for the present—4 shillings for the 
best cabin and 3 shillings for the second; but 
beyond these rates nothing is to be allowed to 
servants or any other person employed about 
the vessel.’ 

What would poor neglected Henry Bell have 
said could he have seen his humble little 
Comet, of whose elegance, comfort, and speed 
he was so proud, alongside a modern Cunarder 
or one of the latest palatial river-steamers of 
the Clyde or Thames, all so well advertised ? 

In these days of anti-sweating, living-wage, 
and short-hour movements, it is well to recall 
that slavery was not confined to America and 
the West Indies. In a now extinct Edinburgh 
newspaper of February 1740, we find the fol- 
lowing advertisement : ‘In August last a Negro 
ran away from Denen, belonging to Captain 
William Jones of the St David of London. He 
was spoke with at Dalkeith on Wednesday the 
20th instant. Any person who can apprehend 
him shall have a Guinea of reward and all 
charges paid.’ Only a guinea for recovering the 
corpus of such a piece of property ! 

Another advertiser somewhat later (1773) in 
the same paper is more liberal. He announced: 
‘Ran off a White Negro man who 
the name of William Northumberland, the 
roperty of a gentleman lately from South 

arolina, . . . 


his passage... . It is therefore requested that 
no gentleman will take him into his service, 
nor no captain of vessels or others will take 
him on board their ships. Reward of Two 
Guineas for his apprehension’ Who, by the 
way, ever heard of a white negro man? 

The Lord Mayor’s show is still a popular 
spectacle, in spite of Progressivism ; but it was 
so popular a hundred and fifty years ago that 
people were even ready to listen to lectures 
about it. Here is the advertisement of one of 
these lecturers of the year 1730: ‘At the 


asses by- 


He is supposed to have gone 
to Leith, in order to secure a passage for 


Oratory, the corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields near 
Clare Market, this day, being Wednesday, at 
Six of the clock in the Evening, will be a new 
| Riding upon an old Cavalcade, entituled, “ The 
City in its Glory; or my Lord Mayor's Show :” 
Explaining to all capacities the wonderful Pro- 
cession so much envy’d in Foreign Parts and 
;nois’d at Paris: on my Lord Mayor’s Day: the 
| fine appearance and splendor of the Companies 
;of Trade: Bear and Chain: the Trumpets, 
Drums, and Cries intermixed: the qualifica- 
tions of my Lord’s Horse, the whole Art and 
| History of the City Ladies and Beaus at the 
Gape-stare in the Balconies: the Airs, Dress, 
'and Motions: the Two Giants walking out to 
keep Holiday : like Snails over a Cabbage, says 
an old author, they all crept along: admir’d by 
their Wives and huzzaed by the Throng.’ 

This advertiser seems to have had something 
of the talent which made the late P. T. Barnum 
famous. Barnum was the Prince of Advertisers, 
'and floated his Fiji Mermaid so persistently as 
head-lines before an incredulous public, that 
they were compelled to go to see her. And 
doesn’t everybody know how the ‘moral’ 
qualities of his Exhibition were made capital 
,of by poor Artemus Ward ? 

The law’s expense is not less proverbial than 
the law’s delay, but, according to standing an- 
,nouncements in the daily—particularly the even- 
'ing—papers, the expense is trifling. See this: 
| ‘Law Advice, 1s. till 9. Courts attended, Deeds 
| prepared, Debts recovered. Aliments, Damages, 
Divorces, Separations.—No, — Street.’ 
Advice for a shilling is surely cheap enough ; 
; but what about the cost of preparing deeds? 
Those who contemplate having recourse to a 
shilling lawyer—for even less serious matters 
, than ‘Divorces and Separations’—would do well 

to consider the same advice may be dear at 
| any price. 

There are queer animals in the world as well 
| as queer folks, but surely the horse referred to 
in this is a phenomenon: ‘For Sale, brown 
mare ; would suit coal lorry ; goes to bed every 
| night ; cheap.—Great Western Road Station,’ 
From one point of view, a horse that goes to 
; bed every night would be cheap at any price, 
| because it would make such a splendid show. 
But then if it runs in a coal-cart, the laundry 
| bill must be excessively heavy—and few house- 
| holds could provide a bedstead large enough. 
Nothing is said about a nightcap or foot- 
warmer for this remarkable animal, whose 
exemplary conduct outshines that of the man 
who ‘always comes home to tea !’ 

One has heard a good deal at different times 
about the quarrels of authors, but perhaps not 
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many living people have seen the following 
advertisement, which the author of Essay on 
Man inserted in the Daily Post of June 14, 
1728: ‘Whereas there has been a scandalous 
paper cried about the streets, under the title 
of “A Popp upon Pope,” insinuating that I was 


whipped in Ham-walks on Thursday last: This | 
is to give notice that I did not stir out of my | 


house at Twickenham, and that the same is a 
malicious and ill-grounded report.—ALEXANDER 
Pops.’ Poor Pope, who said his life was one 
long disease, was justifiably angry on this 
occasion, though one cannot excuse some of his 
other bursts of temper. 

But what of those people who advertise their 
family quarrels, and who insist on washing their 
dirty linen in public? The reader knows the 
kind of thing we mean, when partners and 
brothers and married couples fall out. And 
surely the least edifying and the most lament- 
able of the curiosities of advertising are the 
notifications one so frequently sees, that ‘I, 
A. B., hereby give notice that I will not be 
answerable for any debts contracted by my 
wife C. D. after this date.’ 

Said we not that the advertising sheet is 
the reflex of the social as well as the industrial 
life of a people? It is a record of sorrows 
as well as of joys; of tragedy as well as of 
frivolity—it is, in short, not an epitome of 
“aeagg nature, but human nature writ very 
arge. 


RICHARD MAITLAND—CONSUL. 
A VICTIM OF THE KOLAO-HWUY. 
CHAPTER III. 


No human being could look more absolutely 
limp or less capable of moral effort than the 
unfortunate Sterling did at this moment. Mait- 
land, however, who knew the demoralising 
effects of opium, was not to be discouraged. 
‘Be a man, Sterling,’ he said. ‘If not for 
your own sake, for that of your wife. Pull 
yourself together, and put yourself in my hands. 
You know I am not a man to say what I 
don’t mean.’ 

‘I know you are not,’ replied Sterling. ‘If 
you can drag me out of this bondage, I shall 
be eternally grateful to you.—But -there, he 
continued, the abject expression returning once 
more to his face; ‘you can’t save me even if 
you would; and even if you are able, Evelyn 
will hate me the remainder of my life for this 
disgrace.’ 

‘No, said Maitland; ‘you wrong her. If I 
read your wife’s character aright—and I think 
I do—she is one of the best women that God 
ever made, It will be her delight to help to 
lead you back to a new and better life-—Now, 
come along with me—we must get back to the 
Consulate as quickly as we can.’ 

As he passed out of the courtyard, Maitland 
turned towards the door of the saloon, and 
saw that the two attendants had evidently been 
watching his interview with Sterling. Of this 
he thought with nothing but disgust ; but now 
above their heads appeared a face which filled 
him with serious misgivings. In those malig- 
nant features he saw a mixture of hatred and 


anger, and felt sure that it belonged to an em- 
issary of the Kolao-hwuy. He was right. Lin 
had been one of the occupiers of the divan, and 
saw in the presence of the English Consul the 
possibility that Sterling might escape from him, 

With all speed Maitland now hurried his 
unfortunate young friend back to the Consulate. 
Having reached it, he put Sterling, who was 
still weak, dazed, and trembling, into a chair 
on the veranda, and immediately afterwards 
sent a servant with a note to Evelyn begging 
her to come over and take up her quarters at 
the Consulate. 

In a surprisingly short space of time Mait- 
land saw her sedan-chair enter the courtyard, 
He went to meet her, and without uttering a 
word, brought her immediately to the veranda, 
Sterling lay back in the chair in which he 
had sunk, sleeping heavily. Maitland pointed to 
him and immediately turned away. For a 
moment after he had left her, Evelyn stood in 
a state of hesitation. The man whom she now 
| looked at in his weakness and disgrace, was in 
|no sense the hero of her happy love-dreams. 
For a brief moment a pang sharper than any 
sword passed through her heart; but real love, 
after all, is not easily conquered; the next 
instant the affectionate girl was kneeling by 
Sterling’s side—her arms were round his neck, 
her kisses pressed his cheek, and tears for the 
first time flowed freely from her eyes. 

Hasty directions were meanwhile given by 
the Consul for the reception of his unlooked- 
for guests. He called his faithful constable 
Bryce, and gave him stern and rigorous direc- 
tions that the gates of the consular compound 
were to be kept carefully shut and guarded, 
and that the watchmen were to have special 
orders to be more than usually on the alert. 
The night was far spent when Maitland at last 
betook himself to his bed; but at early dawn 
he was up again and about. He knew only 
|too well that he had not a moment to lose, 
if Sterling was really to be rescued from the 
clutches of his formidable enemy. 

As soon as the conventionalities would per- 
mit, Maitland sent his principal Tingchai (mess- 
enger) to the Taotai with a message to say 
ove he would call upon him at noon if con- 
venient on a matter of importance. 
| When Sterling and his wife appeared at 
| breakfast, Maitland did his best to seem un- 
| concerned, and to talk to his unlooked-for 
‘guests as if nothing extraordinary had hap- 
| pened. Evelyn’s face was white, and there were 
lack lines under her eyes, but otherwise she 
looked calm and composed. Sterling, on the 
other hand, was evidently intensely nervous— 
he ate next to nothing, started at every sound, 
and looked up apprehensively when a servant 
happened to enter the room. By nature he 
had all an Englishman’s pluck ; but opium had 
effected the most disastrous results, and, as 
Maitland saw, he was unable to pull himself 
together at the present juncture. 

After breakfast, the two men went to smoke 
their Manila cheroots on the veranda. When 
they found themselves alone, Maitland turned 
immediately to Sterling and said abruptly: 
‘Now look here, Sterling. It’s no use mincing 
matters—you’re in a frightful mess,’ 
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RICHARD MAITLAND—CONSUL. 


‘I am indeed, replied Sterling; ‘and, he! suit Maitland’s purpose, and he leaned over to 
added—his voice slightly shaking—‘I am in a! the Taotai and whispered a request that they 
worse mess than even you could possibly dream! might be left alone for a few moments. The 
f. Taotai immediately issued a command that the 

‘Well, my dear fellow,’ said the Consul, ‘you | room was to be cleared. The moment. this 
must treat me as a man does his doctor—you was done, Maitland began to speak about his 
must tell me everything. I can do nothing to’ business. He told his terrible tale in brief 
aid you if I don’t know all.’ | clear words which it would have been impos- 

‘It is awful,’ said Sterling ; ‘but the lot has sible to misunderstand. He described the young 
fallen on me to murder the Tartar General Englishman in graphic touches, just alluding 
who has been waging war against the society ; to the weakness which had made him a prey 
and unless by to-morrow night I have done’ of the terrible Kolao-hwuy, and dwelling also 
the deed, my life is forfeited.’ /on many good points in his character. He 

Maitland’s brow became heavily clouded. described the threats which had been employed 
‘That certainly is worse than anything I to induce him to attend the initiation cere- 
thought of, he said. ‘But, after all, it doesn’t mony, and spoke in graphic words of his 
matter so long as you are in this Consulate. | present bitter repentance. He finally ended by 
While you remain here, you are safe against! saying that he was certain Sterling would 
all the wiles of the Kolao-hwuy ; but remember, | gladly lay all the information he possessed 
you must do exactly as I tell you.’ before the authorities. 

‘I have promised Evelyn that I will, replied; On hearing these last words, the Taotai’s 
Sterling ; ‘and however low I have fallen, please | brow cleared. ‘That condition alone saves your 
God, at least I’ll keep that promise.’ friend from being accused of the crime of 

‘That’s right. Now, you are getting more) belonging to the society,’ he said. ‘Can you 
like yourself. Pray, give me your attention | give me the name of the man who entrapped 
carefully. I have thought matters over, and him? 
there is nothing for it but what I now propose! ‘Yes,’ said Maitland; ‘his name is Lin. I 
to do. I am going this morning to the Taotai saw him for a moment last night at the opium 
to get from him two of his most experienced den, when I went to look for poor Sterling. 
detectives, who shall come here and guard you! He is as ill-favoured a scoundrel as ever | 
night and day until we can ship you to Eng-|saw; and from the expression of his face, I 
land.’ feel sure he was vowing vengeance on Sterling 

At these words a ray of real hope lit up! for allowing himself to be drawn out of his 
Sterling’s haggard face. ‘How is it possible for | clutches.’ 
me to thank you?’ he exclaimed. He sprang! ‘I will send to the opium shop and secure 
from his chair, and suddenly taking the! that fellow at least, said the ‘Taotai. ‘The 
Consul’s hand, shook it with a grip and vehe- | question now, however, is this: What is to be 
mence which was as iron compared with the | one with the Englishman? As you are aware, 
nerveless twitching of his fingers a short time | his life is in immediate danger; and I shall 
back. ‘Your goodness leaves me no words to | want him to give evidence against these men 
express what I feel,’ he said. ‘But,’ he added, | as I catch them.’ 

‘however terrible my position, it will be — ‘That is what I came about,’ said Maitland. 
impossible for me to get away for another | ‘At present, Sterling is in my Consulate, and 
month, as Stephenson—one of my partners— | as long as he remains within the compound, 
will not be out here for two or three mails.’ | he is safe. He has, however, his business to 

‘Well, never mind,’ said Maitland cheerily. | attend to, and what I would ask Your Excel- 
‘We'll look after you for that time; and now lency is this: send me two of your sharpest 
I must be off to the Yamun.’ detectives—so that one can be on duty night 

Though the Consul had assumed a cheerful and day—to follow Sterling when his business 
air in talking to his guest, his mind in reality | calls him beyond the protection of my flag.’ 
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was the reverse of easy, and many and dark 
forebodings seized him as he was borne in his 
consular chair to the Taotai’s residence. 

When he approached the Yamun, his Tingchai, 
taking his card, went ahead to announce his 
arrival. As soon as the sedan-chair drew up| 
at the Yamun, the centre doors were thrown | 
wide open, and a messenger, bowing low, | 
invited the Consul to enter. 

Without dismounting from his chair, the 
coolies carried him into the compound as far 
as the steps leading up to the principal hall. 
Here the Taotai stood ready to receive him. 

With many bows, the host conducted his 
guest into the reception room and placed him | 
immediately in the seat of honour on his left 
hand. The interchange of many compliments 
followed. The servants brought in tea, and, as 
is usual, remained in the apartment within ear- 
shot of the Consul and his host. 

This state of affairs did not, however, at all 


‘I will do it, said the Taotai, ‘on the 
distinct understanding that he shall be forth- 
coming whenever I want him to give informa- 
tion or take evidence from him.’ 

‘Agreed, said Maitland.—‘Now, I will no 
longer detain Your Excellency.’ 

So saying, he drank off his cup of tea as 
the signal of the conclusion of his visit. The 
Taotai conducted him with courteous ceremony 
to his chair, and bowed low in response to 
Maitland’s parting salutations. 

On arriving at the Consulate, Maitland went 
at once to the veranda, where, as he expected, 
he found Sterling and his wife. They were 
talking earnestly together, and Sterling’s face 
looked animated, and even hopeful again. 


| When they saw Maitland, they hurried to meet 


him. 

‘What news?’ said Sterling. 

‘I have arranged everything satisfactorily,’ 
replied the Consul. ‘The detectives will be 
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here in half an hour, and one will always be | 
ready to go with you whenever business calls 
you to the hong or elsewhere.’ 

‘How can we thank you?’ said Evelyn, her | 
bright eyes filling with tears as she raised them | 
to Maitland’s face. 

Sterling said nothing; but the expression of 
his face showed plainly that he would now 
leave no stone unturned to regain that strength 
and manhood. which the. use of opium had | 
deprived him of. 

iffin was announced, and afterwards the two | 
men smoked their cigars in renee peace. | 
Alas! this peace was soon to be broken. Mait- | 
land had just risen to see to the duties of his 
office, when Sterling’s ‘boy’ came forward with | 
a scared face, holding a piece of paper in his 
hand. 

‘Me findee this piecee chit on master’s table,’ 
he said as he handed the note to the Consul. 

Maitland took it and translated the Chinese | 
characters, which were as follows: ‘The die is | 
cast ; your death-warrant is signed.’ 

Maitland crushed the paper in his hand, and 
called Sterling to follow him. ‘Read that,’ he 
said. ‘The scoundrels are evidently determined 
to have a shy at you; but we will be one too 
many for them.’ 

Sterling turned pale as he read the missive. 
‘For God’s sake, don’t tell Evelyn, he ex- 
claimed. 

‘Not I, answered Maitland. He took the 
paper from Sterling and locked it up in his 
secret drawer. 

Sterling went slowly back to where his wife 
was sitting. She had returned to her place in 
the veranda. It was comparatively cool there ; 
and relieved from some of her worst fears, and 
having absolute confidence in Maitland, she | 
was idly employing her fingers with some gaily 
coloured embroidery, which she was preparing | 
to ornament her own pretty drawing-room. | 
The many-coloured silks and wools lay in her | 
lap—a bright colour was in her cheeks; and 
her beautiful dark eyes, full of love and relief, 
looked full at her husband as he approached 
her. Her attitude and expression stabbed the 
unfortunate young man to the heart. Her 
quick eyes saw all too soon that there was 
some fresh trouble. 


| 


‘Sit down by me, Wilfrid,” she said. She | 
made a great effort to speak cheerfully. ‘See 


how natural and peaceful everything seems, | 
and you certainly are safe here. Now you 
must keep up your courage—it is that dreadful | 
opium that has upset your nerves.’ 

‘It has been the cause from first to last of 
my undoing, Evelyn.’ | 

‘Why do you look so pale now? Is there | 
anything fresh the matter ?’ 

‘No, no, my darling. I am in a mess, and 
must get out of it as best I can.’ 

‘And the Consul is so kind and brave. Was 
there ever a man like him?’ exclaimed Evelyn. | 

‘If I do escape, Evelyn, I shall certainly owe 
my life to him. 

‘You are perfectly safe, so long as you stay here.’ 

‘But I can’t stay here always, Evelyn—that 
is just the point. I must get back to business 
this afternoon.’ 

Evelyn’s face 


turned very white at these 


| land. 


words. ‘You must not stir until the detectives 
come,’ she said. 

Sterling laughed impatiently. 
truth, he said after a pause, ‘I don’t much 
believe in them. What are two detectives 
sharp as they doubtless may be, against the 
machinations of a society like the Kolao-hwuy ? 
But there, my darling, I am frightening you, 
What a brute I am! There, Evelyn, don’t cry, 
I wonder you care a bit for a fellow like me; 
but if my life is of any value to you, I will 
certainly do all in my power to preserve it for 
your sake—Now, let me help you to match 
these silks. You know my eye for colour is 
more perfect than your own.’ 

Evelyn tried to smile, and to keep back the 
tears which ever and anon filled her eyes. 

As long as her husband was by her side, she 
felt that he was safe, but she dreaded indescrib- 
ably the moment when he must leave her. An 


‘To tell the 


important meeting was to be held in his office | 


that afternoon ; and as his clerks knew nothing 
of the scrape into which he had got himself, it 
was all important that he should attend it. As 


the moments flew by, he became more and more | 
restless, and even went into the compound to | 
ask Bryce if the detectives whom the Taotai had 


promised to send had yet arrived. 
After a time, two quietly dressed and rather 


stupid-looking Chinamen were seen to enter the | 


compound, They had a 
with Bryce, who a moment or two afterwards 
put in his appearance on the veranda, He 
asked Sterling to step outside with him. 

The young man complied. The Chinamen, 
who called themselves Foo and Chang, bowed a 
low obeisance to Sterling. They then told him 
in a few words that he might now feel himself 
absolutely safe. They assured him that they 
would not intrude themselves on his notice in 
any way; but also, never for a single moment 
would they allow him out of their sight. 

‘You are safe now,’ said Foo. 
cellency may go in and out exactly as you 

lease. We know the emissaries of the Kolao- 


iwuy, every single man of them, and no harm | 


can possibly happen to you.’ 

The man called Chang further told Sterlin 
that Lin had been arrested by the Taotai, an 
was now in custody in the prison-house of his 
Yamun. 

This fact went further than anything else to 
reassure the Englishman, and he went back to 
say ‘Good-bye’ to his wife in better spirits. 

‘It’s all right, he said. ‘If ever there was a 
brick in the world, it’s our good friend Mait- 
I will go at once to my hong, see my 
7 transact all the necessary business, and 

e back with you before dark. Keep 
courage, my dear wife; I verily believe the 
danger is past.’ 

To Sterling’s astonishment, it was just at this 
juncture, however, that all poor Evelyn’s self- 
control gave way. ‘I can’t bear it,’ she sobbed. 
‘I feel that the danger is not past. As you 
said yourself, what can two men do against 
hundreds ?—Oh, don’t leave me, Wilfrid. Stay 
here, or at least allow me to accompany you.’ 

‘That would indeed be folly,’ answered the 
young man. ‘What could you do, dearest, at 
a meeting of my tea-tasters?’ 


short consultation | 


‘Your Ex- | 


up your | 
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‘Nothing,’ she answered with a heavy sigh. 
‘Oh, why are women so useless, when they love 
so much ?’ 

‘Useless !? echoed Sterling. ‘It is love like 
theirs—like yours, that keeps the world straight. 
—Now, good-bye. Don’t despair. I vow and 
declare that I’ll be back with you before you 
have time to miss me.’ 

Evelyn made a great effort to check her 
tears; but when Sterling had really gone, she 
flung herself back into the deep chair in which 
she had been sitting on the veranda and gave 
way to a burst of terrible grief. 

“How can I bear it?’ she moaned. ‘Ail the 
terrors of last night were nothing to what I 
am now enduring. No; my fancies are not 
really nervous. I feel that some terrible fate 
is going to overtake my husband.’ 

Poor Evelyn never forgot the slow torture of 
the next two hours. Maitland was busy over 
the duties of his office. 
alone, and the time seemed to crawl on 
leaden wings. She became more and more 
nervous, until at last her dread reached the 
culminating point of agony. ‘If Wilfrid is not 
in by dusk,’ she said to herself, ‘I will go 
myself to the hong. I cannot endure this sus- 
pense any longer.’ 

At this moment there was a commotion in 
the compound. Evelyn, peering through the 
dusk, which was already orem. Me to set in, 
saw the detective Chang enter hurriedly, go up 
to Bryce, and speak to him. 

This was enough. As if wings were to her 
feet, she flew down-stairs, and running out, 
went up to the constable and laid her shaking 
hand on his arm. ‘What is it? what is it?’ 
she gasped in a choking voice. 

Bryce was much startled when he saw her. 
‘Won't you come in, Mrs Sterling?’ he said. 
‘I will take you at once to my master.’ 

‘Oh, I know there is bad news,’ she gasped. 
‘You have something to say,’ she continued, 
fixing her eyes on Chang and speaking in a 
new tone of command. ‘I insist upon knowing 
immediately. Where is Mr Sterling?) Why 
have you left him?’ 

The man threw up his hands in despair. 
‘He have vanished,’ he exclaimed. ‘The Eng- 


lishman turned a corner and vanished before’) 


my very eyes.’ 


A LOST PAGE OF BRITISH HISTORY. 


JUNE is generally a month of comparative 
tranquillity, from a meteorological point of view. 
Then ‘the summer’s sun does brightly blaze, 
and breezes light the water's bosom gently 
brush” The June of 1650 was, however, 
a month of extreme boisterousness; for days 
and weeks together winds and rains _pre- 
vailed, and the sea was much tormented. 
meteorological condition of the atmosphere was 
in keeping with the political and ecclesiastical 
condition of our country, for it was then pass- 
ing through a period that will ever remain 
eae a in the pages of history. To picture 
ere the condition of things then existing is 
needless, for the history of the Commonwealth 
is closely wrapped around the minds of every 


a refugee in Holland ; Cromwell’s soldiers filled 
our barracks; Cromwell’s frigates kept watch 
along our coasts; and the Solemn League and 
Covenant remained unsigned. Overtures had 
been made to the absent king that he should 
recognise the last-mentioned document; but 
promise of that recognition was not granted 
till a second deputation from Scotland had 
waited on Charles. That promise being given, 
the king set sail, from the not too hospitable 
shores of Holland, on the morning of Sunday 


She was absolutely | 


The | 


the 12th of June 1650, and a course was steered 
for the British coast; nor did the king lack 
company, for Walker, in his Historical Dis- 
courses, informs us that ‘the chief persons of 
quality that waited upon him were the Dukes 
of Buckingham and Hamilton; the Earls of 
Cleveland, Bramford, Dumfermline, Lauderdale, 
and Carnwarth; and the Lords Wentworth, 
Wilmot, Wedrington, and Sincleer; besides his 
own servants, the Scottish Commissioners, and 
divers other persons (as well as soldiers) of 
quality, courage, and fidelity,’ 

The first stage of the historic voyage—accord- 
ing to the testimony of a fellow-passenger with 
the king—was successfully accomplished. The 
weather was fine, the wind was favourable, 
and we may safely assume the company was 
happy. But alas! all too suddenly were these 
favourable conditions reversed. Lowering clouds 
darkened the face of the wind-tormented waters, 
jand the lumbering hulk (a Dutch man-of- 
_war belonging to the Prince of Orange) with 
its royal cargo struggled in the teeth of a 
rising gale. Night closed in, and the darkness 
added fresh discomfiture to the situation. 
Head-winds sorely impeded progress, and for 
/days and nights together the billows raged 
round the now all but stationary and sadly 
battered ship. If we could have stepped on 
board just at that juncture, the scene presented 
to us would certainly have been one entirely 
,out of keeping with the presence of royalty. 
Under the most favourable circumstances, the 
berths afforded to passengers must have been 
the very opposite of luxurious, for the deck 
accommodation was inadequate, the cabin con- 
veniences of a very third-rate order, and all 
pretensions to anything like moderate comfort, 
under the circumstances, could not have been 
entertained. It is easy for us to imagine, too, 
that the physical condition of the party must 
have been reduced to the lowest ebb ; for none 
of them, we may assume, were practical sailors, 
and, consequently, the effects of some weeks 
‘of stormy and contrary winds’ must have put 
all thought of comfort out of the question, 
and must have played sad havoc with nightly 
rest. Those of the party addicted to the horrors 
of sea-sickness must have prayed that the 
waters would engulf them. 

But still another calamity was in store for 
‘the luckless passengers and their royal superior. 
|The limited stock of provisions on board went 
done long before the destined haven was 
reached—for the voyage had already been pro- 
| tracted long beyond anticipations. A fresh supply 
| of provisions would have to be secured at all 
‘hazards; and with this end in view Holy 
| Island was called at, though such an act made 
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the king and his companions run a grave |in the presence of royalty; indeed, probably 

risk of being seized by a Government frigate. | he did not know he was offering his services to 

No such mishap occurred, however, and with|a king, when, turning round his broad shoul- 

abundance of provisions on board, the voyage | ders, and slightly stooping down, he simply 

was renewed. It was the intention of Charles | said in the broadest of broad Scotch, i 
| 


to proceed forthwith to Shetland, ‘where seven; on!’ The monarch did not readily comply wit 
ships of the States, guarding the herring-fish- the abrupt invitation thus laconically given; 
ing, were, by the Prince of Orange’s orders, ,; but eyed suspiciously the little fellow, and then 
to have joined with the king, the better to cast a furtive and fearful glance at the threatening 
secure his passage. Whether the commander, water beyond. Milne at once perceived the 
had miscalculated his bearings or no we cannot | dubiousness and uncertainty thus unmistakably 
say, but certain it is that the desired destina- , expressed, and, looking Charles full in the face, 
tion was not reached. After floundering for- | said, with just the slightest twinkle of mischief 
ward for seven days ‘in no very good weather, | in his keen, honest eye: ‘I may be leetle 0’ 
quite unexpectedly—altogether contrary to ex- | statur; but I’se be bound I’m _ baith strong 
pectations—land was discovered, ‘which, records | an’ steddy ; an’ mony’s the weightier burden 
one of the passengers, ‘was found to be Caith- | I’ve carried in my day!’ 
ness, in the north of Scotland.’ The tone of voice in which these words 
On Sunday morning, the 22d day of June| were uttered at once banished all uncertainty 
(old style) 1650, a man-of-war could have been | from the ‘Merry Monarch’s’ mind, and _ he, 
seen from several vantage-points along the to the no small amusement of his companions, 
shore making slow headway down the now at once mounted the back of the little 
still waters of the Moray Firth. At first, the ferryman, and, next minute, found himself on 
ungainly hulk was deemed to be a Govern- dry land. Local tradition does not tell if 
meut war-vessel ; but on closer inspection, its | Milne received any royal favours for this 
peculiar build betrayed its nationality. When piece of gallant service to his king; but certain 
opposite the quaint little village of Garmouth, it is that both he and his descendants—the 
which nestles almost on the margin of the , last of whom, bearing the name and title, died 
Firth, the foreign craft tacked landward, and | at Garmouth recently—received, and were after- 
made for the rough natural harbour formed at, wards known by, the sobriquet of ‘King 
the mouth of the river Spey. The crew, how- | Milne.’ 
ever, unacquainted as they were with the pecu-| It is hardly possible to trace with any great 
liarly dangerous characteristics of the river’s , degree of precision the immediately subsequent 
mouth, did not notice that the tide had almost | movements and actions of Charles. It is held 
fully ebbed, and that, in consequence, the | by some that the Solemn League and Cove- 
harbour basin was extremely shallow. It was | nant was signed on board ship while the 
not long, therefore, before they became con- | vessel lay in the offing at Spey’s bar. But 
vinced that to enter the harbour under exist- | other authorities contradict this, arguing—and 
ing circumstances would be a physical impossi- | local tradition conclusively supports the con- 
bility. A boat was lowered, and into it tention—that the king signed the Covenant in 
Charles stepped, followed by the more illus-|a house in Garmouth, and that he was after- 
trious members of his retinue. But before | wards entertained by the knight of Innes, the 
terra firma was reached, a very ludicrous inci- | then superior of the place. Until within quite 
dent took place. The oarsmen had rowed for- | a recent date, part of the gable of this house 
ward only a short distance when the boat, | stood; and as long as a remnant of the wall 
robably grounding on one of the hidden sand- | was left, tourists and others were wont to visit 
ake which are so common along this coast,, Garmouth and carry away with them a morsel 
stuck fast, and refused to budge. What was, of the clay of which the lowly though historic 
to be done? To go back to the ship was| building was built. So eminent an author- 
impossible: to reach the shore was equally , ity as Sir Thomas Dick Lauder declares, ‘It 
impossible, unless, indeed, the party cared to, was in this very house that the clergy of 
wade the goodly piece of deep water that lay | Moray presented Charles with the “Solemn 
between them and it. History relates that | League and Covenant,” which he signed.’ This 
Charles II. found himself in many queer plights fact is slightly alluded to in the title as 
in his day; and probably the royal dignitary given in the printed copies of the ‘Confes- 
who dressed in buckskin breeches and carried sion of Faith’ of the Scottish Church, where 
a tashed riding-whip under his arm, in order it is said ‘that it was taken and subscribed by 
to escape his enemies would not object to be| King Charles II. at Spey, June 23d, 1650; 
seen floundering through the water on the back , and at Scoon, January Ist, 1651.’ According to 
of a humble dependent. The king’s companions , the same authority, the house referred to was 
were, however, saved the exertion that such, two storeys high, built of clay and straw, its 
an exhibition would entail. Old Thomas Milne, ; door being approached by an outside stair. Its 
the local ferryman, a man described as being | apartments consisted of a kitchen and_ three 
‘little of stature, but more than ordinarily | rooms, the u per of which was ‘panelled all 
robust, and who from the shore had seen the round.’ In this room, it is supposed, Charles 
boat stick fast, took compassion on the party | subscribed the Covenant. 
in their perplexity. Tucking up his moleskin| Immediately on the kiny’s landing, word 
breeches, he strode into the current, and was| was sent by the Commissioners to the magis- 
soon by the boat’s side. Milne, honest fellow, | trates of Aberdeen; and the letter, which was 
as he doubtless was, knew nought of the supe-| dated ‘Speymouth, June 23d, 1650,’ is carefully 
rior deportment that is wont to be displayed | recorded in the Council register of the Granite 
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City. It ran thus: ‘Worshipfull and good | world’—ravens are among the most notable 
Friends—We have directed these to let you of our birds, and lend a peculiar interest and 
know that the king is safely arrived, and | charm to those localities which they still fre- 
intends, if God permits, to be in Aberdeen on | quent. 
Thursday at night: therefore, you will take | Usually, the brood were hatched early in 
eare to provide such lodgings for him and for | March, One year the young were taken as 
the Commissioners and for the train as may , early as the middle of February. The spring, 
be best had on such short advertisement. And | however, was now drawing to a close, and I 
we beseech you let nothing be wanting which | had quite given up hope of having my desire 
may testify your affection to the native king, | gratified that season, when a gamekeeper, to 
who has fully assured all the desire of his; whom I had communicated my wish, told me 
people.’ that, though the ravens had deserted their first 
For several days longer Charles and his | nest, he had discovered another midway on the 
retinue remained in the Garmouth district, | face of a high cliff, overlooking the sea, and 
enjoying the unstinted hospitality of local mag- that, by peering from a precipice opposite, he 
nates; and on reaching Aberdeen he was, ac- | could see in it the young ready to take wing. 
cording to Walker, ‘received with real expres- | Early next morning we set off together in a 
sions of joy by the people.’ drizzle of rain; the mist hung like a chill 
It is unnecessary that we should here further | curtain upon the hillsides, and the long grass 
detail the progress of Charles, for his subsequent and heather of the moorland were drenched 
joys and triumphs, cares and crosses, are fully | with the moisture. The plan which approved 
chronicled in the open pages of British | itself to my guide was to take his boat, which 
History. | he kept on the pebbly beach of Finnart Bay, 
fe rege ea — by ae - ba a of the 
: Race ieee es cliff on which the ravens had built their nest. 
MY FIRST RAVEN. | By rowing round, the weary trudge over rough 
A TAME raven which was kept in our neigh- | and broken ground, and the dangerous climbing 
bourhood had for long attracted my attention, | over slippery rocks, would be avoided. But on 
and in time became an object of much interest , reaching the bay the experienced eye of the 
to me. It may be that a sort of weird in- gamekeeper at once told him that with the 
fluence was exercised over me by this dark | strong tidal swell from the Atlantic any attempt 
bird of the mountain and corrie, so strangely | to land among rocks so rugged, and on a coast 
at home in the courtyard of a cottage against | so full of hidden perils, would be hazardous in 
which were exposed, like gibbeted highwaymen, | the extreme. Before leaving the boat, he took 
the bleached and tattered remains of many of} with him a large rod and tackle, used for 
its predatory congeners. Over these ensigns of | fishing off the rocks. 
mortality it would at times perch and croak | Ascending the steep brow of a hill and look- 
loudly and mournfully, as if bewailing their} ing northward, we saw stretched at the foot a 
fate or chanting their requiem. Being clever | long broken line of cliff, ravine, and precipice, 
and intelligent, as also thoroughly domesticated, | over which spread the mist. This scene, which 
it had learned several tricks, and could utter a} was the haunt of these lardy birds, was mag- 
few words in a deep guttural voice. An im-|nificent in its wild savage grandeur. At one 
partial witness of its ongoings might have said | place, high above the sea, the hillside was 
that it was little better than a confirmed rogue | strewn with the wreckage of a ship, lately 
and nuisance—the terror of little children, whose | dashed to pieces against this iron-bound coast. 
heels it pecked; the plague of the dogs, whose | Ere we had journeyed far, the conviction was 
tails it pulled; the pest of the poultry yards, | borne in upon the mind that this region, so 
which it plundered of eggs and chickens. But | inhospitable to man, so dangerous to his herds, 
‘|| if it was a troublesome pet, it certainly was an| was at once a home and refuge to many help- 
unusual one. So prejudiced had I become in | less creatures, against which he waged a relent- 
its favour, that I resolved as soon as possible to | less war of extermination. Save for the rock- 
become possessed of such another. doves, which in large numbers bred in the 
A pair of ravens year by year nested a few | caves, the martins that hung their frail nests 
miles distant on the rocks of the South Ayr- | upon the cliffs, or the noisy choughs that now 
shire coast, where Loch Ryan opens its haven | and then visited these giddy heights, there was 
of refuge to storm-tossed sailors. Often have [| not a bird or beast that found in this solitude 
watched and admired them as in their bold flight, |a resting-place but against it my companion 
upborne on the breeze, they circled and towered | had proclaimed himself the foe. Were there 
and plunged above the crest of the highest hill| not such fastnesses, to which our persecuted 
in the range, which hemmed in our glen on its | fauna could resort, their sadly diminished num- 
north-western side—their wild notes all the| bers would certainly be reduced even more 
while resounding far and near. No one could | than they are, From a rocky precipice covered 
have observed their aérial evolutions or studied | with ivy and scraggy juniper there flew out a 
their habits in their native haunts without | kestrel, engaged in rearing her brood. On 
acknowledging that, on account of their daring | another, bare and exposed to sunlight and 
and hardihood, their wonderfully developed sense | storm, a hooded crow had brought forth several 
of sight or smell—for from their dizzy heights | young, their bodies black as night, while breasts, 
they mark the carrion, be it leagues away—the | shoulders, and back were mantled in gray. 
wild scenes amid which they live and move, | At a ravine where a rivulet, after many leaps, 
the wide area of the globe over which they | lost itself in the sea, we clambered down into 
wander free, being veritable ‘citizens of the |a cave to inspect traps set for otters. To 
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my relief, their cruel jaws were innocent of 
the vermin; so, after destroying as best we| one was seen crouching in the further corner 
could all trace of our visit, we regained our| Descending, the keeper again plied his rod ; the 
former track, where the bent of the hillside | hooks at one time caught among the twigs of 
seemed to spring from out the brow of the! which the nest was made, tearing away the 
rocks. In a cave where the chambers, festooned front, but failed to attach themselves to the 
with the tender fronds of maiden-hair and thongs | bird. My own attempts to wield the ponderous 
of hartstongue, decreased in size as you penetrated | implement were in vain; it required the arm 
their darkness, a pair of foxes had that season of a strong man and the art of an expert 
hidden their cubs, which were discovered and | angler. When the afternoon was drawing to a 
captured, and afterwards sold for the purpose of close, one lucky cast of the hooks at last caught 
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which a view of the nest could be got, a young 
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affording elsewhere sport to the huntsmen. A | 
considerable stretch of coast-line, made up of, 
frowning precipice and treacherous rock, inac- | 
cessible to human foot, was appropriated by a | 
crowd of evil-looking skarts or cormorants, | 
which the gamekeeper misnamed ‘cameronians.’ 
Tier above tier they squatted in the midst of 
their foul-smelling offal, the deposit of centu- 
ries. Now and then, one, taking alarm, would | 
awkwardly waddle to the edge and throw itself | 
into the sea; but once in that element, its | 
movements were nimble and graceful as it swam 
and dived and rose again to the surface far 
distant from where it disappeared. On_ the 
huge side of a cave, up the mouth of which, 
opening wide to the sea, the waves roared and 
dashed themselves to spray in tempest, and 
murmured and danced in calm, the peregrine 
falcon had built its eyrie; but the young 
had been taken ere they could fly, and perhaps 
caged in the tainted atmosphere of some bird- 
shop, were now awaiting a purchaser. At last, | 
after a rough scramble over rocks, leaping over 
gorges where the gurgle of the waters under- | 
neath was heard, creeping along ledges where | 
one false step meant 
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eath, then descending as | 
near as possible to the tide-mark, and turning 
the corner of a huge rock, before us rose the | 
cliff from which the ravens’ brood were looking 
down. | 

The usual method of securing the eggs and | 
young of birds which nest on these cliffs is | 
for a man or boy bound to a rope to be let 
down from the top. Such hazardous work 
demands a cool head and no small amount of 
daring. This procedure was of no avail here, 
as the cliff leaned over considerably ; and had a 
person been let down, he would have hung’ 
wide of the nest by many yards. The game- 
keeper, however, was prepared for the emer- 
gency. I had wondered at his bringing the 
fishing-rod and tackle from the boat. But now, | 
with a look that told me he knew his business, 
he got ready the rod, and attaching to it a_ 
strong line with large hooks, he began to lash 
vigorously the face of the cliff, aiming at the | 
nest. After a few throws, he landed the hooks 
in the midst of the young ravens. In an) 
instant, one, two, three, they sprang into the | 
air, and after circling for a brief space in their | 
virgin flight, dropped wearied into the sea! 
Had it been possible to have brought round the 
boat, they could have been rescued little the 
worse for their mishap ; but now, all that could | 
be done was to shout to and encourage the 
retriever, which at the gamekeeper’s word had 
plunged into the waves, and was struggling hard | 
to reach the drowning birds. By this untoward 
event our toil seemed doomed to failure. Hope 
revived when, after climbing the precipice, from 


the bird, and in a moment it was landed at 
our feet, safe and sound. 

It was not my fortune to retain this raven 
for long. After a few weeks’ confinement, it 
seemed tame enough to be allowed some liberty, 
and in a little while it was hopping about 
among the poultry, doing its best to persuade 
them that it was one of themselves. But one 
day, suddenly, without the least warning, the 
old pair swooped down from the heavens. Not 
deigning to alight, they uttered a call, which 
was at once recognised; and in an instant the 
young raven, which before had never shown 
any inclination to fly, was on the wing—the 
parents passing and repassing under it, as if, in 
their eagerness to rescue their lost nestling, they 
would bear it upon their backs. For a while 
after this they frequented the glen ; whether it 
was because they expected to discover and lure 
away others of their missing family, I know 
not. Only this remains to.be told, that all my 
careful searchings for the escaped one were in 
vain, as never did they permit it to be seen, 
but kept it well out of danger’s way. 


MEMORIES. 


A LITTLE window, and a broad expanse 
Of sky and sea, 
A little window where the stars look in, 
And waves beat ceaselessly ; 
Where, through the night, across the silvery foam, 
The moonlight falls, like blessed thoughts of home. 


A little space within a crowded ship, 
A restless heart; 
A little time to pause awhile and think 
O’er lives apart ; 
To pause and think, while others pray and sleep ; 
A little while to bow the head and weep. 


A little window, but a heaven of rest 
Bent over all, 
Where, through the silence of the star-lit dusk, 
The angels call, 
Where the dead faces of the vanished years 
Look in and smile, across a sea of tears. 


A quiet room—a quiet heart at peace 
With earth and sea; 
A little corner—but a glimpse of heaven, 
An angel’s company ; 
Oh steadfast soul, oh floweret pure and white, 
Still on my lips I feel thy last ‘ Good-night.’ 
M. Pp. T. 
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